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ARTHUR’S 
ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


Itis on theside of 
“eee «| Temperance and 
true Christian 
|worality. What- 
ever is hurtful to 
Society it con- 
demns without 
fear orfavor,and 


Bright, ey 
makes itself felt 
in the Homes of 


Progressive, al- | 
ways up to the| 
advancing 
thought of the 
times the Home 
Macazine takes 
rank with the} 
leadingand most! 
influential peri-| 
odicals of ine ithe People as a 


day. power for good. 


THE GREAT Hanscom Magazine of Americais 
more thoroughly indentified with the People in their 
Home and Social Life than any other periodical in 
the country. 

“DEBORAH NORMAN: HER WORK AND HER 
REWARD.” A new serial story By T. S. Arruur, 
will be commenced in January. 

“FIFTY YEARS AGO; or, THE CABINS OF THE 
WEST.” By RossELia Rice. These papers will be 
fresh and new, and of unusual interest 

HOMES for the PEOPLE, a series of admirably 
suggestive articles on Homes and howto make them 
pleasant and attractive, By Mrs. E. B. Durrey. 
“THE STORY TELLER.” This department will be 
unusually rich. Besides an abundance of Short 
Qwries, two or three serja/s will be given during the 


yar. 

“PIPSISSIWAY” POTTS the inimitable delineator 
of Home Life and Character, will have an article in 
every number. 

BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS for ladies’ 
and children’s dresses are given by special arrange- 
ment every month. 

“THE LION IN LOVE,” and “THE INTER- 
RUPTED READER, “two large and splendid 
premium engravings. One of these is sent free to 
every subscriber. 

$2.50 a year is the price of “ ArTHur’s ILLUSTRATED 
Home Magazine.” Jnclubs ; 1 copies for $6; 6 and one 
extra to getter up of club, $12. 10 and one extra, $20 
3@P"15 cents must be added to each subscription for 
prepayment of postage for the year. Specimen num- 
bers 15 cents in currency or postage stamps. 


T.8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 


—FOR 1875.— 
LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 


Just issued by Frienps’ Book Association. Con- 
taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
Interesting and Useful Information. 

For Saz at THE 


STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


706 Arch St,, Philad’a. 
Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per doz. A liberal 














REMOVAL. 


WM. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 


Would announce to his friends and the public, that 
he has opened a New Tea Warehouse at No. 31 North 
Second St., opposite Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
with a very choice selection of New Crop Teas and 
Coffees. Those of onr friends who have not favored 
us with their orders since our last reduction, will 
please call and examine our large stock of New 
Teas, and taste before buying, as we always keep 
the kettle boiling on our Sample-table, so that we 
can please the most fastidious. After Twenty-five 
years’ experience in the Philadelphia market, I have 
a knowledge of the kind and quality that suit my 
CustomersandCountry friends, and am now prepared, 
under the new postal arrangement, to send sample 
packages of one pound to all parts of the country, 
In making remittance by check or post-office order, 
add ten cents to the following prices for postage : 

A strong Oolong Tea for 30 cents per lb. ; a full- 
flavored, fine Oolong Tea, 40 cents; extra fine, 50, 
60 and 70 cents; Choice New Crop, this season 
Oolong, 80, 90 and $1.00; tine Chulan, in -half- 
pound papers, 5 for $1.60, or by the box, 35 cents 
per lb.; Fine English Breakfast Tea, 80 cents; 
Scented Pekoe, $1.00; Good Japan, 50, 60, 70, 80 
and 90 cents, Best, $1.00 per lb.; Young Hyson, 
Twankey, Gunpowder and Imperial Tea from 50 
cents to $1.00. Fresh Roasted Coffee twice daily, 
and ground at the counter if desired, from 20 to 35 
cents per lb. Best Rio, Laguyra, Maricabo, Java 
and British Plantation Coffees. Spicesof all kinds, 
whole or ground, in quantities to suit, warranted 
pure, at low prices. 

We shall take pleasure in sending Samples of 
Tea to our friends and customers ata distance, as 
well as in the city, at our last reduction in prices. 
Remember 

WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


No. 31 N. 2d St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Came, 








CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
39p 523 33 North Second 8St., Philada. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dousie SpriNG IN THE MARKET. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
10W priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Sprine” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formegty 421 Norta Sixta Street, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for CHas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104° N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFAOTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST, PHILADA. — 


ILLIAM -HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Firpert Street, Paina. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


ss GRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 


905 Marker Street, PHILADELPHIA, 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack-| 
ete, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated,| 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGZRS REPAIRED. 


EDWIN OnArt. 0. 0. JEssuP' 
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PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends weg, ¢ 
stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stang 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
No. 1125 Sugarr ALLEy, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON 8 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No, 1115 Citron§ 


ly 


ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Peny 


CARPETINGS 


AND 


OtlL CLOTHS 
NEW PATTERNS, 


Great variety of styles in every grade of goods 
the finest Axminster down to the Rag Carpet. 
wili be offered at lowest market prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


1222 CHESTNUT STREEY 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOOD 


THIBET MERINO SHAWLS. 
WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, 

JUST RECEIVED, MY OWN IMPORTING, 
ALL WOOL CASHMERES, 60 and 75 eents. 
DIAGONAL SERGE, FOR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
FINE MOHAIRS, IN MODES AND BROWNS. 
BLACK CASHMERES AND MERINOES. 
DARK SILK-WARP POPLINS. 


DARK ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHINTZ, 
YOUNG FRIENDS. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF NEW DRESS GOOD 

300 YDS. MOST EXCELLENT WATER-PROO 
FOR $1.00 

5 BALES 4-4 UNBLEACHED MUSLIN, 
LENT, 123 cents. 


EXO&L 


i/3 BALES RUSSIA CRASH, 12}, 14 and 16 ‘cents 


N. B.—Most of these goods have been pureh 
since the great decline. 


,) SOHN HH, STOKES;, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philads! 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE T0 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Turtr-First Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Turee DoLiars. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

ITT ANCES by mail should be in OHEOKs, DRAFTS, or 
P. O. mongy-onDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 


healthy condition of all parts of the human 


Delivered at the opening of the Twenty-fifth Session of | body, their color, size, consistency, position 


the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, by 

Isaac Comty, M. D., Professor of the Principles and 

Practice of Medicine, Tenth month 1st, 1874. 

After another year added to the past, we 
again welcome to this hall those who are in- 
terested in the medical education of women; 
whether they come as visitors, giving their 
— to encourage the good work—as stu- 

ents who have advanced on their way, or as 
those who are just entering on a course which 
may prepare them for usefulness, honor and 
distinction. : 

Thankful for the presence of all, we might 
pause to inquire whether our cause is worthy 
of such attention ? a question which is being 
more thoroughly solved, both at home and 
abroad, wherever civilization is spreading its 
healthful and humanizing influences; and, 
though the clouds of prejudice still hover 
around, yet they diminish in size, and offer 


and relation — the location of the organs, 
and the character of the various tissues that 
go to make up the whole. The study of 
anatomy, and the practice of dissection, are 
the means of acquiring this knowledge ; and, 
though the anatomist often has to deal with 
diseased structure, yet repeated observations 
have led to what seems to be pretty accurate 
acquaintance with healthy conditions. A 
knowledge of anatomy is indispensable to 
the accomplished obstetrician and surgeon, 
as also in the practice of medicine. The 
surroundings of this study may appear re- 
volting, but, if allowed to furnish subjects 
for thought, they become a source of much 
enjoyment and refining influence. _ 

In relation to the eye, Arnot has said that 
the “searchers after the tangible evidences of 
an all-wise and good Creator, have declared 
their willingness to be limited to it alone in 


far less obstruction to that light which dis-|the midst of millions as their triumphant 
closes truth and exposes error. The time is‘ proof.” Galen is said to have been converted 
coming, and now is, when the people will {to a belief in a God from the sight and con- 
recognize as the true physician that one, irre- | sideration of a human skeleton. 


spective of sex, who is qualified to minister 
to the wants of the sick-—to heal, relieve and 
cure. Therefore, instead of attempting to show 
that women should be physicians, let us pass 
onward,and introduce those subjects, the study 


Dr. Watson exhorts his pupils to ‘ re- 
member,” in relation to Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, how profoundly interesting—how al- 
most awful, is this study in itself and for its 
own sake, revealing, as it surely does, the 


of which is necessary, in order for the occu-| inimitable workmanship of a hand that is 


pation of such positions. We should know the 


Divine! Do not lose or disregard that grand 
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and astonishing lesson. Do not listen to those 
who may tell you not to look for the evidence 
of purpose in this field of study; that the 
visible mechanism of that intricate but mar- 
vellously perfect and harmonious work, the 
animal body—the numberless examples it 
contains of means suited to ends, of fitness for 
a use, of even prospective arrangements to 
meet future needs, of direct. provisions for 
happiness and enjoyment—that all these have 
no force at all, in true philosophy, as evi- 
dences of design. 

For my own part, I declare that I can no 
more avoid perceiving, with my mental vision, 
the evidential marks of purpose in the struc- 
ture of the body, than I can help seeing with 
my own eyes, in broad day light, the objects 
that stand before my face. 

What we can see with our unassisted eyes 
is truly wonderful. But that is not all. Hist- 
ology, with its aid, the microscope, reveals 


much which should be known to the accom-|or the practice of medicine, and constitute 
= physician. Objects previously un- | special therapeutics.” 


nown have been made to appear, and, with 


each additional increase of magnifying power, | properties of medicines, to know when to ad- 


new structure has been exposed for inspec- 
tion. The eye of the microscopist seemingly 
approaching nearer and nearer to vitality, 
that yet unseen force in nature, which, it is 
not utterly absurd to suppose, may be more 
fully revealed to the human senses. This 
brench of our subject is of growing impor- 


tance, and may yet furnish very essential aid | knowledge ghould be diligently sought after. 


in understanding disease, and in the applica- 
tion of remedies. 

ln immediate relation to anatomy comes 
physiology, the history of each being incom- 
plete without more or less of the other. Phys- 
iology treats more especially of the move- 
ments and functions of the various parts. 
Anatomy describes the heart, its pericardium, 
its muscles, its valves, its connection with 
arteries and veins; whilst physiology informs 
of the mode hy which the blood flows into the 
right side or auricle, from that to the right 
ventricle, thence tothe lungs, then to the 
auricle—to the left ventricle and to the aorta, 
from which the whole body is supplied. 

Having studied the healthy condition of 
structure and function as disclosed by anat- 
omy, histology and physiology, it becomes us 
to look into diseased conditions as made man- 
ifest by morbid anatomy and pathology ; 
these having a similar relation to disease 
which anatomy and physiology have to 
health. They deal with appearances which 
disease or sickness produce or modify. 

To the observer familiar with the phenom- 
ena of health, morbid changes may be easily 
apparent, though it must be admitted there 
is much that leaves no visible marks of its 
existence in the solids or fluids of the body, 
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and may result from changes in the forcg 


which are incompatible with health, 
Having discovered disease, we desire ty fu 
heal, to cure, or to modify or relieve. To fingg ™ 
the means, recourse is had to Materia Medj ee 
—a branch of our subject that should be wag” 
studied. It embraces a knowledge of the q 
means suited to the treatment of disease, they§ ° 
history, appearance and properties. Botap P’ 
and mineralogy are collateral subjects, de +h 
serving of careful attention, which, whils t 
informing of the sources whence come of ~ 
drugs, may delight us with the beauties o o 
Nature. be 
Therapeutics, or the treatment of di P 
is considered, on the one hand, with Materig . 
Medica, that having reference to the useful. P 
ness of medicines, “the rationale of thei 
operation, indication for employment,” ete, i 
“The consideration of the treatment of ind. dl 
vidual diseases enters into special pathology 4 
P 
It is all-important to understand well the f 
{minister and when to withhold the proper : 
dose, and the probable effect. The adapta 
tion of the peculiarity of one article to they 
| peculiarity of the case; as, if we want a stimg 
|ulating tonic, serpentaria might be chosen; 
'if a sedative tonic, Prunus virginiana would 
be selected. It must.be apparent that suchB 


Pharmacy, or the art of preparing medi- 
cines, though not of so much importance to 
the physician now as formerly, especially in 
large cities, where, to a great extent, it iss 

| separate business, yet it is of such value that 
the qualified physician can ill afford to do 
without some knowledge of it. Medicines, 
when nicely prepared, if not more efficacious, 
at any rate are more promotive of the patients 
comfort. Every thing that is possible should 
be done that will render them most accept 
able to the taste. 

The afflicted sick one has enough to bear, 
without the oft-repeated nauseous dose, if it 
can be avoided. O. W. Holmes has said; 
‘“‘ You may depend upon it, that half the sue 
cess of Homeopathy is due to the sweet peace 
it has brought into the nursery. Between the 
gurgling down of loathsome mixtures, 
the saccharine deliquescence of a minute 
globule, what tender mother could, for a me 
ment, hesitate?” And further, he advise 
that it “be remembered that, although ret 
edies may often be combined advantageously, 
the difficulty of estimating the effects of 4 
prescription is as the square of the number 
its ingredients.” 

Chemistry has strong claims on our a 
tention as the handmaiden of therapeutie 


_ -_ Be ean see ae ote Oe 36a. 
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ee 
and pharmacy, as well as physiology. It| future, as being collateral to medicine, so that 
furnishes important tests for poisons—thus| the qualified physician should be well in- 
aiding in the diagnosis of disease, and by | formed in the particulars of this art, and the 
separating the active principles from the | accomplished nurse know more of the science 
inert matter of drugs, reduces much the | of medicine and of the properties of drugs 
uantity taken into the stomach. Instead | than has heretofore been thought necessary, 
of having, as formerly, to take an ounce of| especially in cases requiring prompt action. 
pulverized Peruvian bark, the dose now is| A case in point is remembered, where hem- 
one or two grains of sulphate of quinia, or| orrhage from the bowels attended typhoid 
the one-eighth grain of morphia, instead of fever, the nurse, knowing what to do, was able 
one grain opii. And though, at the present | to apply the right remedy in the absence of 
time, much is done by the manufacturing | the physician. The nurse, being in constant 
chemist and pharmaceutist in extracting and | attendance, has the best opportunity of ob- 
preparing medicines, yet the practicing phy- | serving the effects of remedial means, and, if 
sician has need to be well grounded in its; properly informed, may suspend or continue 
principles and manipulations. them as changes occur, which cannot be fore- 

Hygiene and prophylaxis, though not| known by the medical attendant. I think 
actually pertaining to a diseased condition, | there are many who will unite in saying they 
have important relations to it; and though | have been truly glad when medicines have 
they have objects in common, yet we may| been withheld in consequence of some un- 
say of the former it has most to do with the | toward and unexpected effect. The extended 
preservation of health, and the latter with the | observation and knowledge of the physician 
prevention of disease. Pure air, temperature, | should entitle her or his judgment to that 


_diet, cleanliness, moral influences, ete., are | kind of respect which would prevent an un- 


subjects of hygiene, and have great influence | wise or unnecessary interference with the plan 
in sickness as well as in health. A glance at| of treatment proposed. Not only may the 
the many causes of disease will show that} good nurse administer the medicines and 
much may be done by prophylaxis. The} supervise their effects, but attend to many 


improper use of alcoholic drinks causes the | things which have their influence on the sick, 


sickness of hundreds of thousands annually. | 
Unwholesome food—taking too much or 
having too little—are frequent causes. To- 


acco has its many victims, so has opium, so has 
improper indulgence, so injudicious dressing | 
and irregular and insufficient sleeping. Most, | 
if not all these. causes of disease, can be 
avoided, requiring little more than firm reso- 
lution to abstain from them. We have not 
here the figures which statistics furnish, to 
show the proportion of disease thus volun- 
tarily submitted to, but the most ordinary 
observation will show that it is great. 

Before sickness comes, we should be pre- 
pared for its management. We have alluded 
to subjects calculated to meet this object, but 
there is another which, though not admitted 
into the curriculum of our studies, is of great 
and growing importance. We mean nursing. 
It is cause of rejoicing, that nurses are now 
being educated and trained for their duties, 
and whilst it may require natural aptitude 
and tact—the kind disposition—the gentle 
and sympathetic trust—the quiet deportment 
—firmuess and promptness, when danger ap- 
ae there is much knowledge which may 

profitably employed, and training which 
will enable the nurse to render important, if 
not indispensable service to the patient and 
physician ; for, value our profession as we 
may, it is weak and inefficient without the 
nurse. 

Nursing may be regarded, in the near 


such as the preparation of nourishment, man- 
ner of giving it, cleanliness and even beauty 
of articles used; the removal of sources of 
foul air; the closing and unclosing of windows 
and doors, regulating the visiting and the 
subjects of conversation, watching closely 
brain symptoms, and guarding against many 
annoying things. Florence Nightingale says, 
“the fidget of silk and crinoline, the rattling 
of keys, the creaking of stays and shoes will 
do a patient more harm than all the medicine 
in the world will do him good.” 


Obstetrics and surgery may be practiced as 
specialties, but require a knowledge of all the 
subjects which have been hinted at; and the 
possibility of every graduate being called 
upon to act in either department, without 
time for delay, should induce all to seek a 
thorough acquaintance with them. Without 
a knowledge of anatomy, either must be a 
total failure; and both require a familiarity 
with medicines and medical appliances. Den- 
tal surgery is a very valuable addition to the 
qualifications of the physician, especially to 
the country practitioner. It is expected in 
due time to establish a separate professorship 
in this College on that subject. Anzesthetics 
have done much in lessening the amount of 
suffering attendant on operative surgery. 

The practice of medicine has more of mys- 
tery and uncertainty than the other branches 
of the healing art. Whilst the surgeon may 
rely upon memory—a knowledge of parts and 
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their relations—the physician must be guided 
by symptoms and signs of disease. Observa- 
tion has to be much employed, and an edu- 
cated judgment is vastly important in the 
diagnosis and prognosis of disease, as also in 
adapting palliative and curative measures, or 
medicines, or drugs; for, let it ever be remem- 
bered, that it is not by medicines alone that 
we can accomplish our purpose, but as asso- 
ciated with other means. Auscultation and 
percussion have in modern times added much 
to the certainty of diagnosis, and furnish 
signs more certain than any previously known. 
Yet it must be acknowledged that doubts 
often accompany the anxious practitioner; 
but, as he carefully watches and duly consid- 
ers the phenomena presented for his observa- 
tion, he will arrive at safe and profitable con- 
clusions, sufficient to enable the accomplish- 
ment of much good, though not always cur- 
ing, or saving life. We should study care- 
fully and earnestly the healthy condition of the 
human body, and then may we more readily 
detect deviations which constitute disease. 
We must read the works of others, but close 
observation and experience are often, after 
all, the surest guides. Knox says: “ Practi- 
cal medicine is less indebted to books than 
any other liberal art.” We may grieve be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the practice of 
medicine, but it is vain; better, far, to press 
onward than regret imperfections. Dr. U. 
Patterson has expressed his belief that it is 
“decreed that endless struggle and approxi- 
mation should be the law of our intellectual 
being, the condition on which we have the 
activity of busy life, and not that sluggish 
indolence of possession which is mental death.” 
Hence the pregnant saying of Treviranus, 
which Lawrence has pronounced wise as the 
famous choice of Hercules: “If the Deity 
held in His right hand all truth, and in His 
left only the ever-active impulse, the fond de- 
sire and longing for truth, coupled with the 
condition of constantly erring, and should 
offer me the choice, i al humbly turn 
towards the left and say, ‘Father, give me 
this; pure truth is fit for Thee alone.’ ” 
Having briefly and hastily brought into 
view the studies needful to qualify the phy- 
sician, or introduced them to our attention, 
we might without impropriety pause and con- 
sider the motives which should induce any to 
engage in them. As a business it may justly 
claim our attention. We all need the means of 
comfortable living, but, with us, other and 
higher inducements should influence. The 
charges which have been booked are of far less 
importance than the relief which has been given 
to suffering humanity, though each is good 
in its place ; but without sympathy and benev- 
olence to impel, in vain would we expect the 


physician to leave the comforts of home to ep. 
counter scenvs of misery and woe, or buffet 
the storms which may embarrass his way, 
but, when urgently called upon, he must ep. 
counter such and other difficulties, whether 
compensated or not, excepting that all good 
actions are always compensated. Consider 
the unpleasant as well as the pleasant thing 
which accompany the physician, and havin 
chosen to take the risks, and being satisfi 
that your natural and acquired qualification, 
are sufficient, then come with us, we offer you 
our help, we have travelled the path and, there 
fore, can render assistance which may lighteg 
your labor as others have done for us. 

In relation to your studies, advice may be 
accepted that may influence your success, 
Nothing is of more importance in this respect 
than good health ; not only does it contribute 
to physical ability, but to the more efficient 
workings of the mind, the Te 
clearer, and the memory more retentive. En 
deavor therefore to attain and retain it. Be 
regular in your habits, eat at stated times, 
sleep from ten P.M. to five or six o’clock A.M, 
few persons can maintain a healthy nervous 
system with less than eight hours sleep. Be 
punctual in attending lectures and such ap 
pointments as may assist you in acquiring 
knowledge; in the intervals, when not thus 
engaged, review what you have seen and 
heard 

We enjoy in anticipation the prospect q 
better accommodations, when a beautiful an 
commodious structure shall silently testify to 
the world that the cause of the medical ed 
cation of women is advancing, and that its 
munificent friends are doing much, deserving 
not only our gratitude, but that of all who 
desire the improved condition of the human 
race. 

Let us now pass from this hall to yonder 
walls to witness the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl 
vania. 





Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the First-day School General Conference, 


held in Mount Pleasant, Ohio, Eighth mo, . 


31st, and Ninth mo 1st and 2d, 1874. 


From the Proceedings of the Seventh Annual 
Session of the First day School General Con- 
ference, held at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 8th 
mo. 31st. and 9th mo. 1st and 2d, 1874, we 
make the following extracts: 

Reports have been received from the Ballti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York and Ohio First- 
day School Associations. 

rom the report of the Baltimore Bible 
Class we extract the following : 

“The marked increase in the attendance 

towards the latter part of our time was not 
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the result of any special effort for the purpose, 
but of the power of love to draw more to 
meet with us. Having no aim in view but an 
advancement in the knowledge of Truth, we 
have sought to be governed by that power 
which guides into all truth. As might be 
reasonably expected under such circumstances, 
we have had no wild speculation or unprofit- 
able disputes about mere theological questions. 
This having been our aim from the first, the 
way has all the time been open for any to come 
amongst us who might feel like doing so, and, 
as our numbers have been increased by rightly 
exercised minds, there has been a widening 
and deepening in those things of which we 
had all along had more or less experience. 
There has only been an increase of the flame 
of devotion by the addition of more of that 
which feeds it.” 

The Mission Sewing School of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting which was not included in 
our last report, resumed its sessions 11th mo. 
1st, 1873, and every Seventh-day afternoon 
until Ist of 4th mo., 1874, with over 200 
scholars enrolled, and au average attendance 
of about 150, and about 20 teachers. Part 
of each session (whilst the children were 
engaged with sewing) was regularly devoted 
to a First-day Schooi oral exercise, the glean- 
ings from which at the close of school in the 
pring gave evidence that much had been re- 
jained in the youthful mind that may, with 
the blessing that maketh rich, form a nucleus 
for future good. The interest awakened for 


these objects of charity, and the fruitful field of 


labor thus opened for some of our young work- 
ers were cause of thoughtfulness for their 
own sakes as well as for those whom they 
were able to assist with substantial aid, or 
with the word of cheer.” 

From all the schools there comes one report 
that the attendance of meetings has increased 
since their oragnization. One report states 
that the “ deepening interest in religious meet- 
ings, in the interest of society, and concern 
for the cause of truth,” if not ascribed to the 
First-day School, undoubtedly gain strength 
through its connections ; and in many individ- 


ual instances its work is clearly recognized 
for good. 


Philadelphia report states as follows: Our 
mission work is growing in favor and impor- 
tance, sewing schools, mothers’ meetings and 
Dorcas societies continue to claim our atten- 
tion, being for the most part outgrowths of the 
First-day school movement. They are found 
to be fields of practical usefulness and benev- 
olence. As the teachers and older pupils are 
brought, through this instrumentality, into 
contact with the struggling and neglected 
classes of society, and enter into sympathy with 
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them in their many discouragements and temp- 
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tations, they have been convinced that there is 
still further work for them to do. 
by this feeling, an association called the Young 
People’s Temperance Union has been organ- 
ized,which promises to be a means of usefulness 
in the suppression of intemperance that com- 
mends itself to our hearty approval and 
support.” 


Animated 


“Ten new schools have been opened since 


our last report; namely, at Radnor, Avon- 
dale, Pennsbury, Pennsgrove, Schuylkill, 
Horsham, Gwynedd, and a mission school at 
Race Street, Philadelphia, all in Pennsyl- 
vania; Snow Hill, Md., and at Mount Meet- 
ing, N. J., and a Bible class held ata private 
residence at Woodbury, N. J. 


‘** Besides these, there are a few other lo- 


calities where it is very probable schools will 
be early started. Two schools in session at 
last report have been suspended the present 
year, but one of these, it is expected, will re- 
sume this full. 


“Within our limits are eighty First-day 


Schools (two of them mission ee two 


Bible classes, five sewing schools (held on 


Seventh-day), and one mothers’ meeting. 
Some of these do not report to this Associa- 


tion; others are not so exact in their returns 


as would be desirable, and several are so new 


that a fair statement could hardly be given, 
hence accurate statistics cannot be furnished 
by us; but in the First-day schools the ag- 
gregate exceeds or approximates to the fig- 
ures given last year, when a total of 5,000 
adults and children were reported. 

“The number of volumes in libraries re 
ported is between 10,000 and 11,000, and the 
number of papers, etc., distributed (mainly 
‘ Scattered Seeds’ and ‘ Children’s Friend,’) 
over 15,000. 

“The statistics of one of the sewing schools 
is not given, although it is in a flourishing 
condition. The other four and mothers 
meeting were attended by 557 children and 
46 adults, irrespective of color. 1768 gar- 
ments made, were either given to the makers 
of them or other needy persons.” 

New York Association reports: “The First- 
day School Association of Friends within the 
limits of New York Yearly Meeting held 
their annual meeting in Fifth month last, 
the Yearly Meeting kindly granting the time 
of one of its sessions to the cause. 

‘We think the interest felt in the First-day 
School cause is increasing; the attendance at 
the afternoon meeting being much larger than 
at any other session, and some of the accounts 
state that there seems to be a growing interest 
in the Society, and an increase in numbers as 
well as in life. 

“Tt is a matter of gratification to those inter- 
ested in the movement to see so many of our 
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aged Friends with us, and to listen to their 
words of cheer and counsel. 

“The want of suitable literature for our 
schools has been much felt, and, while it has 
occupied deep thought, we do not feel prepared 
at present to make any suggestions. 

“The statistics for the past year give an in- 
crease in the number of scholars. 

“ Total number of scholars about 500. 

. “Total number of adults between 100 and 
00. 

“ Number of volumes in libraries 2,157.” 

From Ohio: “By information gained from 
the reports received at this time, we are able 
with gratitude to say that the interest in the 
schoo! work has more than been maintained 
during the past year. Testimony is again 
borne, as from time to time has been the case, 
that the work entered upon as a duty is 
realized to be a privilege as it is continued in 
that spirit which it is the care of all rightly 
endowed workers to foster. Two of our four 
schools give assurance of increasing strength. 
One discontinued last year again sends a 
report, and one organized last year has been 
discontinued. The average attendance is 
about 73. 

“Tt is with great interest that we watch the 
progress of our sister Associations, and with 


words of sympathy and encouragement, called 
forth by the deep religious feeling that pep. 
vaded the sittings of the Conference, haye 
been cause of thankfulness, and the aid and 
strength of their presence gratefully acknowl. 
edged. 

By the reading of one of the reports, the 
condition of the neglected and destitute chil. 
dren in our large cities was livingly intro. 
duced. The efforts of First-day worker 
among this class were dwelt upon with special 
interest, and they were encouraged to persevere 
in this widely-extended field of useful labor, 

The mention in the same report of the for. 
mation of a Youth’s Temperance Society con. 
posed of young persons connected with some 
of the schools in Philadelphia, led to much 
interesting exercise on the subject of intem. 
perance, and those present were urged to 
greater efforts for its suppression. The per. 
nicious effects of the use of tobacco were als 
the subjects of lively exercise. 

A diversity of sentiment was expressed in 
regard to the best method of conducting our 
schools. It was queried whether it were better 
to remove the hedges that surround ourSociety, 
and, in opening our doors to all, regardlesg 
of sect or creed, make no endeavor to pro 
mulgate the views entertained by us, as differ. 


rejoicing that we learn of labors extending | ing from those of other religious denomina- 
into channels of charity. Weak ourselves as | tions, but breaking down all sectarian barriers 


an organized body, every assurance of that | and working upon one broad platform, encours 
power among others which is the fruit of | age those things which have a tendency te 
rightly exercised gifts is comforting to us” |advance the best interests of society in 

The letter from Gerdon T. Smith informs | general; or whether more good is accomplished 
us that within Genesee Yearly Meeting, | by building up our protecting walls, and teach 
schools are established at Yonge St., Canada, | ing those who come under our care the beauty 
Scipio and Farmington in New York State. | and excellence we find in the peculiar views 
He adds : “The Epistie (Philadelphia) sent me | entertained by us as a distinctive religious 
was read, with the one I received from Balti-| body, which we believe, if properly carried 
more, at the close of the meeting, and, as [ | out, will lead into that fulness of moral and 
believe, with a good degree of satisfaction by | religious enjoyment that can only be attained 
many present, as they expressed themselves af- | by attending to the teachings of that Inner 
terwards to me, but thought it would have been | Light which we as a Society profess to claim 
best to have introduced it earlier in the meet- | as our guide. 


ing, but there seemed to be no way open until 
the close, as it was not a part of the business 
of the Yearly Meeting.” 


SUMMARY OF EXERCISES. 


There was felt to be much in both these 
views worthy of consideration, and we were 
earnestly exhorted to “seek after the best 
things,” that in this way we may be enabled 


Through the kindness of the Indian Com- | to work together in that unity of spirit which 
mittee of Ohio Yearly Meeting, which post- | is “ the bond of peace, 
poned its meeting from the afternoon of the! This work must be entered into in a living 
31st to the evening of the same, the General | concern for the spiritual welfare of the youth. 
Conference met at the meetivg-house in Mt. | It needs a wisdom that can lay before these 
Pleasant, at 34 o’clock on Second-day after- | opening minds the great testimonies of the 
noon, it having been considered a more suitable | Society in a clear and forcible manner, 8 
time than the evening, for Friends who had | that they may understand what their obliga- 
many milesto ride,afterthe meeting concluded, | tions are; and that none might feel this stand- 

There was in attendance a goodly company | ard too high, they were exhorted to seek for 
of Friends from the various Yearly Meetings; | help from the one eternal Source whence come 
some of which have not previously manifested | the desires that lead to every true effort for 
an interest in First-day Schools, and their! the good of others. We are only expected 
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to hand forth that which we have received. 
In the explanations of the Scriptures it is bet- 
ter to leave that which has not been made 
clear, trusting to the unfoldings of Divine 
wisdom in after experiences. 

A Friend, not heretofore interested in First- 
day Schools, opened before the Conference for 
its consideration, the propriety of devising 
some plan by which the school organizations 
may be recognized by the various Yearly 
Meetings, believing thateach maybe a strength 
to the other by an interchange of sympathy. 
The best time for holding the schools was unde 
consideration ; the attendance of the children 
upon public worship was felt to depend very 
much upon the hour at which the school was 
called. A Friend gave his experience in this 
matter. The school with which he is con- 


nected assembles before meeting. The chil- | 


dren are widely scattered. It is his habit to 
gather them up by furnishing means of con- 
veyance for as many as he can take to and 
from school, always requiring them to remain 
for meeting. They make no objection to the 
conditions and are always ready to accompany 
him. 

Testimony was also borne to the increase of 
interest among the younger members of society 
since the establishment of First-day Schools. 


An exercise was expressed on the subject 
of a proper appreciation of the privileges of 
*the First-day of the week. A fear was felt 
by the Friend who introduced the concern to 
the Conference, that in our protest against 
the formal and rigid observance of the Sab- 
bath as it is called, by the setting it apart 
asa more holy day, without considering the 
dedication that should mark every day of our 
lives, we have erred on the other side, and by 
regarding its opportanities too lightly, have 
found it a barren and unprofitable season, 
rather than a blessing. He only would speak of 
those things which his own hands had handled, 
when he earnestly recommended all, on the 
dawn of the First-day, to offer up our petitions 
to the Author of our being for enlightenment 
and assistance, that in an introversion of mind 
we may centre in the higher and holier chan- 
nels of thought, to our own mental and spiritual 
benefit. It being the day established by the 
laws of the land for rest from secular concerns, 
there is consequently less to draw away the 
mind ‘trom the contemplation of divine things, 
and if this practice were our engagement it 
would exercise such an influence over our lives 
that all days would become holy days, and we 
should be enabled to pray without ceasing, 
and in all things to give thauks. 

The interests of Friends’ Book Association 
were commended to the Conference by one 
who is connected with its management, who 
gave the information that a store had been 
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opened at 706 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
where Friends’ books, First-day School liter- 
ature, school books, stationery, and everything 
usually found in such a store would be kept for 
sale. Friends were urged to give it their 
patronage; those living at a distance to 
send orders which would be promptly filled, 
and special attention given to the selecting 
of suitable books for First-day School Libra- 
ries. It is believed that the usefulness of 
this store to the cause of the First. day Schools 
cannot be over-estimated. 

The Conference held two full sessions in 
theafternoons; and at the close of an after- 
noon session of the Yearly Meeting another 
short session, to finish up its business. All 
these sessions were well attended. The 
presence of a large number of children and 
youth , and the general good deportment, were 
very gratifyiog. Though widely differing 


favored to transact the business for which we 


| views were laid before these meetings, we were 
| 


| assembled in the spirit of Christian forbear- 


of the Church was maintained, to the honor 
and glory of His name, whom alone we 

| acknowledge as our Leader and Guide in all 
our deliberations. 


ance, so thatthe authority of the great Head 





“ASCRAPS~ 


FROM UNPUBLISHED 


LETTERS. 


I find in my desk a letter of nearly three 
pages, addressed to thee, dated Ninth month 
22d. Ihave no desire to tax thee with its 
perusal now, and yet a portion of it was writ- 
ten under what seemed to me a lively feeling 
of concern, and perhaps thou wilt excuse me 
for now sending a part of it. 

For the last few days it has been on my 
mind to write and tell thee how greatly we 
prize your dignified and valuable paper, the 
Intelligencer. ’s first care is to stitch the 
leaves, and then we enjoy it together, opening 
usually at the Editorials. “Trial by News- 
papers,” published a few weeks since, we hope 
was read to profit. We deplore the growirg 
tendency to print what can only minister to 
a mind diseased, and may properly be desig- 
nated gossip. The dragging into notice, 
through the columns of the newspaper, the un- 
important doings of private or public indi- 
viduals, has, we think, a deteriorating effect. 
In some, it causes a “ feeling almost akin to 
pain,” others are flattered by it, and an un- 
wholesome taste for notoriety is fostered. The 
increase, of latter times, in the number of 
daily and weekly journals, and the low rates 
at which they are issued, offer temptations to 
subscribe for them, and it is not uncommon 
to hear the paper that lies upon the table con- 
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démned by the thoughtful members of the 
household, while they continue to peruse it, 
and taik over the gossip it contains. It is 
much to be regretted that parents will fur- 
nish their families with reading matter so 
detrimental to the growth of true literary 
taste and the exercise of the finer feelings of 
our nature. The mind will assimilate with 
what it feeds upon, and hence the care neces- 
sary in providing mental aliment for those 
households in which there are growing chil- 
dren. And, are we not all children, only of 
a larger growth? If all who disapprove this 
custom of giving improper publicity to pri- 
vate affairs, would refrain from encouraging 
it, by ceasing to take or read a paper that in- 
dulges in it, good might result. 

I do not think this extract sufficiently 
finished for the paper, but I should be glad 
to see the subject brought more fully to the 
notice of Friends. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 7, 1874 


A FRrenp wanted for Indian Agent for 
an Agency in the Northern Superintendency. 
Apply, with references, immediately, to 

JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Clerk of Exec. Committee, 


No. 34 N. Fourth St., Philada. 


THe Divine InpwWeELLiInG.— There are 
many, scattered all over our widely extended 
country, who hold a right of membership in 
our religious Society,and have faith in the testi- 
monies that constitute its fundamental doc- 
trines. Some of these are far separated from 
social and Christian fellowship with Friends, 
and feel the need of religious communion. 
For such, wherever their lot may be cast, our 
sympathies have been livingly awakened, and 
the word of encouragement goes forth, “ Hold 
- fast the profession of your faith without 
wavering.” Let the petition of the Psalmist, 
“Cast me not away from Thy presence; and 
take not Thy Holy Spirit from me,” be the 
breathing desire of every one. There are no 
conditions of life where this inshining word 
may not be relied upon; no state of alien- 
ation or disobedience that its light cannot 
reach ; no gloom or despondency that may not 
be scattered by its fervid rays. 

The example of David is perhaps one of 
the strongest cases in point that we have on 
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record, and it illustrates many phases of re. 
ligious service and experience. 

Holding a small sovereignty, surrounded by 
idolatrous nations, in the west of Asia, he 
was nevertheless a powerful monarch, and, ac. 
cording to the usages of his time, held the 
person and property of every subject at his 
pleasure ; for royal prerogative and the cus. 
tom of society in that age gave unbridled 
license to the world’s masters and sanctioned 
many practices that, under present social con- 
ditions, are subjects of legal enactments. 

The theocratic foundation upon which the 
Hebrew polity was established, set bounds 
and limits unknown in the statutes of their 
neighbors, and there were wrongs and out- 
rages that even the king might not commit 
with impunity ; for the organic law held him 
accountable to a Majesty that was exalted 
above every other; before whose tribunal 
every earthly monarch must be brought to 
judgment. 

It is worthy of notice, in view of the great 
stress at present laid upon the alleged advan- 
tage of rituals and ceremonials, especially to 


mark how, under a powerful convincement, 


this guilty king bore testimony to the utter 
worthlessness of any outward offering. The 
penitential outbursts of his awakened con- 
science found utterance in this language: 
“ Against Thee and Thee only have I sinned.” 
“My sin is ever before me.” “Thou de 
lightest not in sacrifice, else would I give it. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a 
broken and contrite heart Thou wilt not de 
spise.” 


soul. 
Psalm lifts the king out of the law, with its 
ritual of observances, into the realm of the 
Christian dispensation—the spiritual Pisgah 
from whose summit the chosen seers and apo 
tles of every age of the world have been 
favored to see the dawning of that righteous 
ness, which, in the roll of the ages, will ulti- 
mately send its benign effulgence into every 
cavern of formal ceremony, and dissipate 
every gloomy superstition. 

If every act of our being were performed, 





There is not to be found anywhere a clearer 
testimony to the indwelling of the Holy Pres- 
ence and its sufficiency for every want of the 


Indeed, the whole of the fifty-first 7 
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as in the presence of the Monarch of souls, 
then, indeed, would we more fully recognize 
the favor of His “‘ Holy Spirit ;” and what a 
privilege to wrap around the whole life this 
“ seamless” robe !—the garment of salvation— 
so that we may say with one of old, “ None 
of these things” (meaning the trials and dif- 
ficulties that beset him) “move me, neither 
count [ my” (outward) “life dear unto me, 
so that I might finish my course with joy”’— 
the joy and rejoicing of the Holy Spirit. 
On another occasion, he exhorts his brethren, 
“Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby 
yeare sealed unto the day of redemption.” 

The sufficiency of this Light or Holy Spirit 
to lead and guide into all truth, is no new or 
“peculiar” doctrine, taught for the first time 
by George Fox. It is as old as recorded his- 
tory—standing out more prominently, how- 
ever, in the writings of the Hebrews, because 
of the acknowledged Divine Leadership be- 
fore alluded to; hence the superior value of 
the Old Testament over every other ancient 
record. 


The Invisible God, spake in times past by 
jhe Prophets, is the testimony, and every- 
where these chosen vessels of the Mos! High 
dwelt upon the necessity of obedience to the 
law written upon the heart and the conscience, 
Everywhere the people were exhorted to seek 
after a more intimate communion with the 
Divine Presence, and to conform their lives 
to its requirings. 

That cotemporary governments may have 
set out with the same acknowledgment, is 
altogether probable. There is not such cer- 
tain data for information respecting their 
fundamental laws, owing to the mists that 
gather around their greater antiquity, which 
dates far back of any known history. 

As our most reliable liberal writers on an- 
cient religious observances concede that there 
is always a calling home to some Divine rev- 
elation or manifestation prior to the record 
among every nation of antiquity, it is safe 
for us to believe that the first impulse of 
adoration in primal man sprang from the 
inner consciousness of spiritual need, and a 
perception of being ministered unto in the 
same unseen, but no less real and undoubted, 
manner. That, in process of time, he should 
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have tried to satisfy this inner want with out- 
ward symbols and things that perish, is no 
marvel, since we see the very same effort in 
our own times, and under what we are wont 
to consider the brighter day of spiritual rey- 
elation. 


The other point in the case of David comes 
now under consideration, and is worthy of 
close attention. In giving a loose rein to an 
unholy passion that culminated in a two-fold 
crime, he seems so far to have yielded him- 
self up to the guidance of the animal instincts 
as to become blinded to every other thought, 
and in their indulgence he did no more than 
any other monarch of his time might do with 
impunity: yet he, the ruler of the “ Lord’s 
chosen people,” knew that he had committed 
a great wrong, and it must be covered up— 
the king in Judah may not openly trespass 
upon the meanest of his subjects, hence he 
resorts to stratagem to shield himself from 
obloquy. 

It is when the consciousness of his sin be- 
gins to trouble him, that the Prophet stands 
in his presence, and in the wisdom that ia of 
God, discloses to him the enormity of the 
crime he has committed, not alone upon hu- 
man rights, but upon the divine law of purity 
and holiness written upon the tablet of his 
heart: and the king bows his head in humil- 
iation-as the solemn words, “‘ Thou art the 
man,” pierce through to the innermost con- 
science. 


It has always pleased the Almighty, through 
the instrumentality of preaching (or prophe- 
cying, which is the same), “to save them 
that are lost.” The voice that comes from 
the most excellent glory alone can arouse the 
dead in trespasses and sins: and that voice 
is all the same, whether it is heard through 
a chosen instrument, as in the case of Na- 
than to David, or, whether, after the whirl- 
wind, the earthquake and the fire have passed 
before the soul, hidden in the cave of its own 
abandonment,—wrapped in the mantle of its 
own reasonings “a still small voice” is heard, 
saying, as it did to Elijah, “ What doest thou 
here ?” 


We may not speak lightly of God’s anointed, 
nor turn from the messages that chrough these 
He delivers to His earthly children. It is 
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not difficult to discern the “voice,” for it 
ever speaks the same language when it speaks 
for God. Itis only when, running into specu- 
lations and human conceits it gives these 
forth as the “lively oracles,” that the “un- 
certain sound” is heard in our midst. 


There is much controversy with the use of 
the phrase “fear of the Lord,” but unless 
there is a holy fear and trembling, in those 
who claim to have received “the anointing,” 
least they fail in any measure “to declare 
the whole counsel of God,” looking alone to 
Him who chose them to the service for a 
recompense, there must ever be, what is so 
lamentably seen in the present; a departure 
from the true intent and purpose of human 
instrumentality which remains to be ;—the 
leaving of doctrines, and speculations, and 
inventions of human wisdom and a calling 
home of the soul to the Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls, who will Himself open to the un 
derstanding of each according to the measure 
of requirement, all of doctrine that is profit- 
able, and bring peace to every troubled con- 
science. May the prayer of the contrite 
Psalmist be the heartfelt aspiration of every 
rational creature—“ Cast me not away from 
Thy presence ; and take not Tny Holy Spirit 
from me.” 





BALTiMore YEARLY Mertinec.—From a Friend in 
attendance at this Meeting, we leara thut it con- 
vened on Second-day, Tenth month 26th, and closed 
on the evening of Fifth-day, the 29th. The num- 
ber convened was not quite as large as usual. 
Many Friends from other Yearly Meetings were 
present, some of whom came to attend the Confer- 
ence of Indian Committees. Those with Minutes 
from their respective Monthly Meetings were, Eliza- 
beth Comfort, of Falls, Pa. ; Dinah Furnas, of Mi- 
ami, Ohio; Pierce and Sarah Hoopes, of West- 
chester, Pa.; Sarah Hunt, of Moorestown, N. J. ; 
Ann Weaver and her companions, Lydia L. Rowlett 
and Thomas Mather, of Green Street, Philadelphia ; 
Joho J. White, of Spruce Street, Philadelphia ; 
Rachel C. Rogers, of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing; Mary E. Smith, of Salem, N. J., and her com- 
panion, Lydia L. Zerns; and Jeremiah Hayhurst, of 
Solebury, Pa. 

Both houses were open for public worship on 
First-day morning, and in the evening that on Lom- 
bard Street. These meetings were largely attended, 
and very satisfactory. 

On Second-day morning the Epistles from New 
York and Philadelphia were read, and called forth 
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ennai 
some expression in relation to the use of alcoholig 
liquors and tobacco. Two Friends, one of whom 
had been a soldier in the Southern army, and the 
other a soldier in the Union army, both bore teg. 
timony to these evils, and one remarked that he 
was only strengthened to overcome, through con- 
stant watchfulness and prayer. In the afternoon 
the remaining Epistles were read, and a commit. 
tee appointed to answer them; also, a commit. 
tee to consider some alterations in the Discipline, 
forwarded by Baltimore Quarterly Meeting. These 
proposed recording children as members where ong 
parent belongs to the Society, provided the parentg 
desire it; als», t» allew Monthly Meetings to re. 
lease from membership those who absent themselveg 
from our meetiogs for five years,without being heard 
from. At a subsequent session, the propriety of 
altering or abolishing the Query in reference to 
African slavery, was submitted to the same com. 
mittee. 

Third-day was occupied in considering the re. 
maining Queries and answers, which elicited much 
interesting and instructive remark 

Since last year, seven Elders belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting have passed away, the el jest being 
90 and the youngest 66 years of age. 

Toe remaining session3 were occupied in the 
consideration of the proceedings of the Represent. 
ative Committee, which had presented memorials 
on the subject of Capital Punishment to the Legis. 
latures of Maryland and Virginia. They have also 
taken action in reference to issuing a volume of me- 
morials concerning deceased Friends, which have 
been adopted by the Yearly Meeting. The Commit 
tee, in reference to the new Yearly Meeting, reported 
favorably, and it was generally united with; and 
information being received from Indiana of their 
adoption of the report, a committee was appointed 
to attend at its opening, which is to be on the see- 
ond Second-day before the last First-day in Nioth 
month next, at Clear Creek, Ill. The new Yearly 
Meeting will be known as “ Illinois Yearly Meetiag 
of Friends.” 
pline of Indiana Yearly Meeting is to govern it. 


Until otherwise directed, the disci- 


The reports from the Fair Hill School Fund, and 
of the Committee to distribute the same, being read, 
show how much good may be done by the proper 
distribution of even a small sum of money. Several 
schools had been aided, and, in some individual 
cases, personal assistance had been rendered. Some 
funds had been returned by those who had been 
aided to get an education which enabled them to 
secure situations as teachers. It was suggested 
by a Friend, that if those having much of this 
world’s goods would, in making their wills, of, 
while living, donate to this fund, how much more 
good might be accomplished. 

The Committee on the Alterations to the Disci- 
pline, made a report, which, after some considera 
tion, was referred to next year. 
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Farther particulars will probably be furnished 
next week. 
MARRIED. 


ENGLE—BORTON.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., on 
the 7th of Tenth month, 1874, with the approbation 
of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, Asa Engle to Eliza- 
beth L., daughter of Aaron Borton. 


SOUTHWICK—DAVIS.—On the 2lst of Tenth 
month, 1874, at the house of the bride’s parents, in 
the town of Rochester, Ulster County, New York, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Thomas L. Southwick, of 
Kingston, N. Y., to Mary C., daughter of Peter B. 


Davis. 
— ——— o—~0m > —-—__—_ 


DIED. 


BARKER—In Granville, N. Y., on the 19th of 
Tenth month, 1874, at the residence of her son-in- 
law, Otis Dillingham, Mary Barker, in the 85th year 
of her age; a member of Danby Monthly and Gran- 
ville Particular Meetings. Her long period of ex- 
treme suffering was borne with patience xnd resig- 
nation. Tbe funeral was attended on the 21st bya 
large concourse of relatives, friends and others. 
Much sympathy and counsel were administered, and 
earnest appeals made to the thoughtless. Encour- 
agement was handed forth to the faithful to con- 
tinue in well-doing that they, too, might pass from 
works to rewards, as this dear friend doubtless had 
done, with a consciousness that all is well. 


MARSHALL —On the 21st of Seventh month, in 
New York, Sarah H. Marshall, in the 86th year of 
her age. 

The deceased was for many years a member of 


, New York Monthly Meeting, and was a Friend in 


the true sense. Her attachment to the Society, as 
to its funiamental testimonies, was strong; and 
while her health would permit she was in regular 
attendance upon its various meetings for worship 
and business. She was the warm personal friend 
of Elias Hicks, whom she greatly esteemed. 

She was very early interested in the anti-slavery 
movement, and through the period of its unpopu- 
larity and frequent persecution was one of its most 
steadfast friends. She was ever ready to minister 
to the needs of those who were neglected or de- 
spised on account of color; and her heart was full 
of compassion, and her hand swift to extend relief 
to all the suffering and unfortunate, irrespective of 
class or complexion. She felt deeply the wrongs 
and injustice visited upon the Indians. With her, 
religion was practical, its function to help the poor 
and needy, and thus, blessing mankind, to exhibit 
a sincere love for the All-Father. 

Her life was attended with many sore trials 
and bereavements. Out of this chastening disci- 
pline of sorrew was born that full and ready sym- 
pathy for the trials and sorrows of others. She 
was 8 loving wife, a devoted mother, an affectionate 
sister,a true and steadfast friend. The memory of 
her beautiful Christian womanhood is a rich legacy 
to be fondly treasured by those she loved tenderly, 
and whom she has left to mourn her loss. 

A. BLP. 











WE know that what in one age has been 
called the spirit of rebellious reason, has in 
another been allowed by all good men to have 
been nothing but a sound judgment exempt 
from superstition.— Dr. Thomas Arnold. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


IN BAVARIA, 
No. 21. 


Soon the road divides, the left branch lead- 
ing to the Hinter-see, and the right branch 
ascending past the marshy little Tauben-see, 
through a forest of pines to the Schwarzbach- 
wacht, a pump-house on the summit of the 
pass, which raises up the salt water from the 
Berchtesgaden mines. It has been conducted 
thus far in log conduits, and is destined to 
supply the salt manufactory at Reichenhall. 
We are struck with the rich dark-green coat- 
ing of moss which invests the north side of 
all the trees for some distance, reaching out 
on all the branches, and giving them a weird 
distinctness, which is very curious. The sun 
is shining brilliantly on the pale-tinted bark 
of the south side, and the shadow on the dark 
moss exaggerated its gloom, and I thought it 
very likely that the artist who should venture 
to represent this feature of the landscape would 
lose his reputation for truthfulness to nature. 

Then we go down, down a deep valley, be- 
tween mountains so lofty and beautiful that 
we long to linger and watch the declining 
sunbeams gild the abrupt castle-like summits. 
Another Erica than the purple-flowered kind, 
which we have found so plentiful on the Al- 
pine hills, is frequent now, and I am allowed 
to descend and botanize a little. I gather 
heather, and find the straw-colored flower- 
buds not yet opened ; but the glorious Cyc- 
lamen is beyond all praise. Plenty of aster 
and solidagos are attesting the coming of the 
autumn, and the forest-leaves are falling as 
if they already had felt the chilling touch of 
the frost-spirit. But here is a bridge over a 
deep gorge, and our driver halts, telling us 
that it is the Staubbach Fall that roars be- 
neath us. We descend a flight of steps, turn 
to the right, and soon stand in the presence of 
a fine cataract of purest mountain water, 
which dashes in fury over the rocks, seeking 
and finding a lower level. But we may not 
linger long, and I turn a moment to admire 
the stone-work of the bridge—beautiful, mas- 
sive, costly marble, rich enough for the courts 
of kings, and apparently built to endure for 
generations—and then pluck a tender Cy- 
clanftn from the brink of the torrent, as a re- 
membrancer. Now, our road leads us to the 
right bank of the Saalach, and onward we go, 
and yet onward, till the town of Reichenhall 
on the Saalach stands revealed in the softened, 
golden-tinted twilight. 

It is surprising to see the newness and ele- 
gance of this town in its splendid amphithe- 
atre of mountains. The streets are of goodly 
width, and very smooth, and the sidewalks 
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drive into the town, we note that all the houses 
are neat, and many of them elegant. We 
alight at the Hotel Burkert, and find ourselves 
quite at home in Reichenhall; and in this 
favorite watering-place of the Bavarians, we 
propose to spend a few days, before return: 
ing again to the rush and clamor of great 
Cities. 

The freshness and newness of Reichenhall 
are explained, when we are told that the town 
was almost entirely burned in 1834, and that 
it has been rebuilt since that time. Pretty 
balconies and well-kept gardens, with tables 
and chairs or benches ranged around them, 
indicate the universal taste for open-air life 
in the fatherland. 

It is a good, healthful taste, surely, and 
worthy of all imitation, especially by those 
whose dwelling-places are the reverse of 
palaces. But what palace can be worth com- 
pare with this calm, blue autumn sky, and 
these sublime mountain walls? What costly 
draperies in kings’ houses are so graceful as 
these matchless festoons and sheltering walls 
of Ampelopsis, just beginning to feel the glory 
of autumn ripeness ? — 

Five thousand visitors annually resort to 
Reichenhall for the curative effects of the 
strong salt baths; and abundant and delight- 
ful accommodations are provided for this tem- 
porary population. There is a library and a 
good reading-room, where are to be found not 
only a great variety of German papers, but 
those of other nations, even so remote as the 
United States of America. It is interesting 
to read the New York Herald, though a Phil- 
adelphia paper would have for us a far greater 
interest, and the London Times, in its vast- 
ness, seems like the voice of all the world. A 
stately and beautiful Curhause (cure-house), 
with a pleasant garden of sunshine and 
shadow, music and flowers, tempt the health- 
seekers to take the benediction of the air at 
all hours of the day. We join the promen- 
aders in the garden and stroll around among 
the flowers, sit and listen to the soft, delicious 
music which a band in the bowery pavilion 
discourses, and then take tea in the lofty and 
beautiful colonnade. One falls very naturglly 
into these goodly out-of-door customs, and we 
find the little tea-table an excellent centre of 
observation, while people of various race# and 
nationalities are moving before us among the 
trees. As the music soars upon the air, the 
little birds in the trees have their ambition 
greatly stimulated, and their voices swell, too, 
in a comical effort to surpass, with their little 
pipes, the grand harmonies from the pavilion. 

ain attempt, little songsters! your hour is 
not now. Russian, Prussian, Austrian, Hun- 
garian, pass in review before us, and yonder 
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raised and handsomely curbed; and, as we 


sit a black-haired group of gentlemen and 
ladies, with their families, of unmistakable 
Jewish physiognomy. They are talking 
Dutch and are merry together ; but the Hun. 
garian lady near us shrugs her shoulders and 
says she likes them not. They are Israelites 
from Amsterdam, and are seeking health in 
pleasure in a land from which, perhaps, their 
forefathers were driven by persecution, mer. 
ciless and blind. Their little black eyed 
children, in their white garments, are pictur. 
esque, and contrast stongly with the ve 
blond little Germans around us, and there ig 
no mingling of the diverse races. Israel 
dwells alone, it seems, and the Christians of 
Catholic lands seem yet to feel something of 
the old barbaric scorn for the descendants of 
the antique people who were so highly favored 
with the Divine illumination of the early 
days. I inquired of a German lady, who 
seemed to share this feeling of detestation for 
the Jews, why they were so much hated in 
these days, when the old bigotries have lost 
their medizval intensity. She replied, “ They 
are so rich, and so arrogant!” And so 


“Pride and humiliation, hand in hand, 
Walked with them through the world where’er 
they went; 
Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 
And yet unshaken as the continent. 


‘‘For in the background figures, vague and vast, 
Of patriarchs anc of propbets rose s ublime; 
And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in the coming time.” 


When the sun has quite disappeared be 
hind the western mountains, we take advan- 
tage of the friendly shade to walk a half 
mile to the northeast, along the Salzburg 


road to St. Zeno. Here was once an Augue 
tine monastery of very ancient origin, and 
here are yet the buildings which of old were 
the home of the disciples of the Afric saint, 
The church looks time-stained and weather. 
beaten on the outside, but, entering, we per 
ceive that it is being thoroughly renovated. 
The childish and tawdry ornamentation was 
all removed, and the lofty and stately arches 
were retinted with a soft gray color, and were | 
being adorned anew with chaste and delicate 
tracery. 

Refined taste was directing the work, though 
one feels that inevitably the fair work of the re 
storers will be mingled with, and hidden by, the 
time-honored idols which are temporarily dix 
placed. How much fitter it would seem for 
the worship of the Highest without them, 
though they are yet very dear to the child 
like people. The image of the Blessed Mary 
is specially dear to them, and is constantly 
laden with votive offerings. Says Longfé 
low’s Prince Henry in the Golden Legend: 
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« And if our faith has given us nothing more 

Than this example of all womanhood, 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure, 

This were enough to prove it higher and truer 

Than all the creeds the world had known before.” 

The Augustine monastery of St. Zeno wassup- 
ressed in 1803, and was partially fitted up in 
Te58asan Englishschool for ladies. It iscalled, 
I think, the Institute of St. Marie. We strolled 
round the crowded burial-place, and looked 
in a moment through the opened windows at 
the Dead Chapel. It is empty to-day, and 
the care-taker, whose home seems to be in 
the same building, comes out to know what 
we desire; but desiring nothing that he can 
ive us, we turn away to note the exceedin 

auty of thesituation. Looking ventional, 
we see the mountain walls divide, making a 
stately gateway into the broad world beyond, 
while ridges of great beauty, and of varied 
form inclose the valley on either hand. A 
specially lovely forest of larch and firs, stately 
trees of honorable age, clothes the slopes on 
the right hand, and must be a pleasant rest- 
ing-place for the eyes of the students, whose 
rooms overlook its green depths. I hope, too, 
that it is not forbidden ground to them, and 
that they can pluck the Cyclamen in its 

rime, and gather the perennial hare-bells 
em these quiet woody places where they 
love to linger. 

Very near the portals of St. Zeno is a fine 

“villa, with a most elaborate and ample gar- 
den, rich with all manner of blooming plants. 
It must be a royal residence, we think, and 
the coronet on the gate seems to confirm the 
theory. But further inquiry corrects the first 
impression. It is, we are told, the property 
of an Irish lady—a baroness of great wealth 
—who came here several years for the benefit 
of the baths. She became interested in the 
director of the baths, a young man of excel- 
lent character, but quite without means, and 
they were married. Then the lady purchased 
& waste meadow, low and marshy, and trans- 

’ formed it into a splendid garden and park, 
transplanting great trees to glorify it, and 
making it radiant with flowers and sparkling 
with fountains from the hills. Then she built 
a palace of delights in the midst thereof, and 
now she lives in it very happily with the hus- 
band of her choice. 

Here she dispenses liberal charities, and is 
greatly beloved as a general benefactor to 
the town of Reichenhall, and, I believe, has 
greatly interested herself in the Institute of 

t. Marie. Such incidents as these are not 
common in Europe, where lines of caste are 
80 closely drawn. 

Reichenhall is the great central point of 
union of the four principal Bavarian salt- 
works, which are connected by conduits of 
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an aggregate length of forty-five miles. The 
surplus brine from the Berchtesgaden mines 
is conducted to Reichenhall, which, in its 
turn, supplies the two other salt-works of 
Traunstein and Rosenheim. The conduits, 
so far as I could learn, were of logs, and, of 
course, have to be frequently renewed. The 
salt-works here are in very handsome and 
substantial buildings, and I greatly admired 
the fine pumping apparatus which raises the 
brine from the springs under the building to 
the pans where it is evaporated, and for the 
baths. Water is the motive power. The 
sources of the saline springs, fourteen in num- 
ber, are about fifty feet below the surface of 
the soil, and are reached by a flight of sev- 
enty-two steps. One of the springs contains, 
it is said, twenty-four per cent. of salt, and is 
thought rich enough to be conveyed directly 
to the salt-pans. The water of the other 
springs is first evaporated in the Graderhaus, 
which consists of twigs of thorn, stacked 
under a long roof. This is a most astonishing 
arrangement. The building seems to be 300 
or 400 feet long, and perhaps 60 feet high, 
but I have not the exact measurement. The 
quantity of twigs required is enormous, and 
we wonder where they are obtained ; it would 
take miles of plants, one would think, to fur- 
nish one supply. The brine is conducted to 
the upper parts of the shed, and allowed to 
trickle slowly through the twigs, by which 
process it loses a large proportion of its 
watery particles before it reaches the reser- 
voirs below. The great value of the prccess 
consists in the fact, that, while the water is 
thus partly evaporated, and the other ingre- 
dients of the brine (gypsum, carbonate of 
lime, oxide of iron, &c.) form a gradual in- 
crustation on the thorns, the salt remains al- 
most without loss in a state of solution. There 
is a board-walk under the roof beside this 
gigantic water-filter, and there are seats and 
swings just outside, where the patients, who 
want to get all the benefit from the salt which 
it can give, sit solemnly and inhale the damp 
salted air. An oceanic odor is certainly ex- 
haled by the great wall of twigs, which sug- 
gests the fragrance of the sea-breeze, and 
marine algae are growing in the trough of 
pure, salt-water under the building. 

What avails to tell how we walked to the 
heights around us, and looked long and re- 
gretfully at the fair mountain summits and 
the vales we are so soon to leave. Pleasant 
have been our months of dalliance in the high 
places of the earth, but we must soon descend 
once more to the common level, and dwell, as 
of yore, among the busy masses of mankind 
in thronging cities, for the summer is over, 


“Thou comest Autumn, heralded by the rain, 
With banners, by great gales incessant fanned, 
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Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand, 
And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain! 
Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 
Upon thy bridge of gold; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land, 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast domain. 
Thy shieldis the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven’s o’erhanging eaves, 
Thy steps are by the farmer's prayers attended ; 
Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves ; 
And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 
Thine almoner, the wind, scatters the golden leaves!” 
Ninth month 11th, 1874. Ss. 


——_——_ - ~e> > —__—_ 


THE WATER OF LIFE, 
“Whosoever will, let him drink of the water of life 
freely.” 
More free than falls the mountain stream, 
Rushing adown its rocky bed, 
Touched by the gold or silver beam 
From heaven’s great orbs in glory shed, 
Are life’s fresh waters springing near 
Each human heart to strengthen, cheer. 


Come, freely drink! there is no price 
Upon their healing power supreme; 
Their source lies far in Paradise, 
Their light is its celestial gleam ; 
While here among life’s shadows flows 
Their precious draught for all our woes. 


Water of Life ! oh may our lips 
Forever more thy sweetness know: 
Through all life’s joys and their eclipse 
May we to thy full fountain go, 
Sure that no hand will turn our feet 
Away where peace and pardon meet. 


Come, whosoever will, and drink! 
No soul so dark with sin and shame 
But welcome finds, if on the brink 
It stands, in Christ’s all-hallowed name; 
Dear Lord, oh give us grace to see 
This stream so full and fresh and free! 
— Christian Register. H. J. L. 


Selected. 
GIVE AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN UNTO YOU. 


A pilgrim at my door 
With weary feet and sore, 
In faltering tones asked food and alms one day ; 
Alas ! no wealth had I, 
The cruse was almost dry, 
A handful only in the barrel lay. 


Sadly I answered, ‘“‘ No!” 
Slowly he turned to go, 
When down the path there came a bending tread. 
With face of heaven’s glow; 
“Take this,” was murmured low, 
“A cup of water and a crust of bread.” 


Grateful the pilgrim smiled 
Upon that angel child ; 
“The Saviour own and bless thee, precious one !” 
Then to my wondering ear 
These words seemed whispered near, 
In tones seraphic: “ This to Me is done.” 


Again, with peaceful look, 
His course the wanderer took; 
I saw him pause beside the rich man’s door; 
A youth, with noble air, 
Came forth with luxuries rare, 
And in his hand a silver goblet bore. 
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‘“ Rest, stranger, here,” he said; 
‘« My father’s table, spread, 
Invites the hungry to its plenteous store,” 
Again, that heavenly voice, 
“Thine shall be wisdom’s choice ; 
There is that scattereth, but increaseth more,” 


Quick on my throbbing heart, 
There fella sudden smart ; 

Not mine the joy of giving here below, 
Once more that blessed strain, 
“ No seed is dropped in vain; 

The smallest to a sheltering tree may grow. 


‘Weighed in the balance just, 
Earth’s treasures are but dust ; 
The scattered crumbs, the tears that pitying fall, 
With richest gems shall shine 
In beauty all divine ; 
For love receives each gift, and hallows all.” 


sere 
MECANIQUE CELESTE. 


Those who took the trouble to read in a re 
cent number of the Advocate an article ep. 
titled “Mary Somerville and Mécanique 
Celeste,’ may wish to know something about 
the great work of M. La Place, bearing the 
above title. It is hardly to be presumed that 
the statement of Lord Brougham relative to 
the ignorance concerning this book and its 
contents holds true at the present time ; yetit 
is a fact that very few even among scholars 
know anything about it except the name, and 
only a_very small fraction of this number are 
acquainted with the merit and extent of the: 
work, Mécanique Celeste may be regarded / 
as a comprehensive commentary on the lawof 
gravitation, reducing all the known phenom: 
ena of the motions of the heavenly bodies to 
this wonderful law of nature, the grandest 
generalization of the human mind. The work 
is divided into two parts. In the first are 
given the methods and formulz for determin- 
ing the motions of the centres of gravity of 
the heavenly bodies, their figures, the oscilla 
tions of the fluids which are spread over them, 
and the motions about their centres of gravity, 
In the second part, these formul are applied 
to the planets, the satellites, and the comets’ 

The celebrated problem of these bodies is 
investigated in all its detail. Each planet 
and satellite is tracked through the heavenl 
spaces, notwithstanding it is influenced by 
the rest, directly as the mass, and inverse 
the square, of their distance from it. 
solution of this problem enables the astron- 
omer to give the position of a heavenly body 
at any time past, or predict its place during 
the ages to come. The perturbations of the 
heavenly bodies, giving rise to changes in the 
position of their orbits in space, also the form 
of the orbits, are calculated. - These elements, 
which in ordinary descriptive astronomy, are 
regarded as fixed and constant, are subject to 
slow changes, running through vast ages. To 
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investigate the laws, — and limitations 
of these changes taxed the highest powers of 
the human mind. 

The solution of this difficult problem by La 
Grange and La Place furnishes one of the 
most interesting chapters in Celestial Me- 
chanics. By it we learn that the stability of 
the solar system issecured forall time. New- 
ton predicted the ultimate wreck of our sys- 
tem in consequence of these changes running 
on indefinitely in one direction. 


The secular inequalities of the motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, may serve to illustrate 
the remarkable law of equilibrium prevailing 
among the celestial bodies. The orbits of 
these planets gradually approach to and re- 
cede from each other, making a complete 
vibration by returning to the same relative 
position in space in about 50,000 years. The 
yariation of the modes and inclinations are 
confined within narrow limits. 


The eccentricities of these planets are also 
subject to secular changes, which, if continued 
in one direction, would eventually entirely 
change their climate. The cycle is completed 
in about 70,000 years. These changes are 
likewise confined within certain narrow limits. 
The elliptical orbit of the earth for thousands 
of years has been approaching a circle, by 
virtue of which the moon’s mean motion has 
been accelerated for a corresponding time. 
After a while it will reach its limit and then 
Begin its return. 

The rotary motion of the heavenly bodies 
has caused them to assume a spheroidal form. 
This figure, deviating slightly from the sphere, 
has given rise to many interesting phenomena, 
such as the precession of the equinox, which 
makes a complete revolution in about 25,000 
years ; also the libration and mutation of the 
moon. Thus the figure of the heavenly bodies 
give rise to many interesting problems in 
physical astronomy. 

The theory of the moon, which investigates 
the many inequalities in the motion of that 
luminary in consequence of the powerful at- 
traction of the sun as the disturbing body, fills 
one book. The comparison of the preceding 
theories with observation is interesting as 
showing the correctness of theory and the 
truthfulness of the law of gravitation, on 
which it is founded. 

The theory of the satellites of Jupiter, fill- 
ing another book, is interesting and important. 
On account of the quickness of their revolu- 
tions, all the great changes which time would 
not develope, except with great slowness, in 
the planetary system, are passed through in 
a few years, thus enabling the astronomer 
to test the correctness of theory by observa- 
tion. The theories of cometary motion and 
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Saturn’s rings, are developed in all their ful- 
ness. 
Such are some of the most important sub- 


jects discussed in the ‘‘ Mécanique Celeste.” 
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In the original there are ten books and half 
as many volumes. In this country we have 
a translation, with very extended comments 
and expositions, by Nathaniel Bowditch, one 
of the most eminent mathematicians our coun- 
try has produced. This translation makes 
four large quarto volumes of about 900 pages 
each. In order to read this translation, so 
fully elucidated, the graduate from our col- 
leges will find it necessary to go farther in 
trigonometery and calculus than his profes- 
sors have taken him. He will then need all 
his resources in mathematical science, and a 
measure of the mathematical genius besides. 
Let it be remembered, therefore, that Mrs. 
Somerville, without the aids afforded the stu- 
dent of the present day, by the force of her 
incomparable genius, not only read, but wrote 
an account of this ponderous and abstruse 
work. Without aid from other mathematical 
minds, she leaped the immense chasms left by 
La Place in his equations and formule, and 
which Bowditch has bridged for the benefit 
of other students of physical astronomy. No 
wonder the simple fact that she had accom- 
plished such a task made her famous in the 
eyes of those who were. at all qualified to ap- 
preciate the magnitude and difficulty of her 
achievement.— Christian Advocate. 





SIMPLICITY is an exact medium between 
too much and too little. Grace is the medium 
of motion; beauty is the medium of form; 
and genteelness is the medium of fashion.— 
Reynolds. 

To be useful to others, we must be decided] 
religious athome. Ifso in appearance abroad, 
and not at home, the real character will, at 
length, in most cases, be found out, and con- 
fidence in what is said, though it may be the 
truth, will be lost, and the earnest words be 
of no effect. It will be felt that such speak 
the truth, but do not live it. 

Religion which manifests itself mostly in 
public, and not in the home-circle, is not gen- 
uine, but is a counterfeit ; and the one who has 
it may at last be weighed in the balance and 
be found wanting. Let us all examine our- 
selves ; be Christians at home, where our influ- 
ence on children and others of the family cir- 
cle will be most powerfully felt, and then it will 
be easy to be religious abroad.— Moravian. 





MAwn judges the inward disposition by the 
outward acts. God judges the outward acts 
by the inward disposition. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


FOR TENTH MONTH. 

1873 | 1874 
“Days. | Days. 
Rain during some portion of the 24 

hours ..... S06 concsesenecdscscecscsocsecsoccs 4 
Rain all or nearly all day 1 
Cloudy, without storms 9 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted 17 


NE Sic Scaieciabdesinsied Acie, Meptaaen 31 


1874 


TEMPERATURES, BRAIN, DEATHS, ETO. 


Mean temperature of Tenth mo., per| 
Penna. Hospital 

Highest point attained during month, 
Penna. Hospital eeecceccesecees 

Lowest point reached, per Penna.| 
Hospital 

Rain during the month, per Penna. 
Hospital........6.. Es ones Soeeqenen ssseccoes 

Ratn for ten months of each year thus| 
far .....006 Oecccsccceccscccee cocoecese Scccceces 


Deg. 
58.62 


72.00 


39.00 


Inches 


5.88} 1.65 





51.48] 36.38 
Deg. 
Average of the mean temperature of Tenth 
month for the past 86 years 54.74 
Highest mean of temperature during that en- 
tire period, 1793 
Lowest mean of temperature during that en- 
EPO POTION, 1897 505 00k se scccseccssence 


64.00 


46.00 


In reference to the temperature, etc., as compared 
with last year, it will be seen that while the mean 
temperature has been a little over a degree and a 
half higher, the highest point attained was eight de- 
grees lower,.and the lowest point reached showed an 
excess of four and a half degrees. The mean for 
both years was also in excess of the average for the 
past eighty-five years. 

Our note for the “ first ice” for this season was on 
the last day of the month ;* for last year, the 29th. 
The extreme temperature of eighty degrees, no- 
ticed last year, occurred on the 19th of the month, 
while the highest point this year (seventy-two de- 
grees) was noted on the 9th. A great decrease 
in the quantity of rain for the month may also be 
observed, as well as 15.10 inches less for the ten 
months of the year thus far. J. M. Ettis. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh month 2d, 1874. 


LS 


NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 
11th mo. 15th, Valley, Pa., 3 P. M. 

&“ “Warminster, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Berwick, Pa., 11 A. M. 
“ 22d, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
se 29th, Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 


“ “ 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The next stated meeting will be held at German- 
town, on Sixth-day evening, Eleventh month 13th, 
at 8 o’clock. An essay has been prepared, and 
other interesting business. All are invited. 

An essay on “The Qualifications a First-day 
School Teacher should seek to attain,” will be read, 
and other interesting business. 


BrnJ. Hattows 11, Jr., Clerk. 


*Germantown, in a colder locality than Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 


ee, 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS WITHIN WESTERN QUARTER, 


Mill Creek, Del., 8th of Eleventk month, 1874, 

Chatham, Pa., 13th of Twelfth month, 1874, 

Kennett Square, Pa., 10th of First month, 1975 
All at 2 o’clock, P. M. 


CIRCULAR MEETING COMMITTEE, 


of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will meet » 
Race Street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day afternoon, 
Eleventh month 13th, at 4 o’clock. 

WituiaM Eyre, Clerk, 


a 


ITEMS. 


Tue Franklin Institute Exhibition will be eo. 
tinued until the 12th of this month, the Boardg 
Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Comp 
having extended the free lease of the buildj 
which it occupies until the 14th inst, This libep. 
ality enables the Board of Managers of the Frank. 
lin Institute to accede to the wishes of the exhip. 
itors and the public Those who have not already 
availed themselves of the opportunity to visit it 
should do so within the remaining week, as it is 
exhibition of unusual interest. 

Axovut two thousand persons were killed in th 
town and district of Midnapore, India, during th 
recent cyclone. 

Ir is said that among persons of eighteen yean 
and under, the proportion of the illiterate is smalle 
in San Francisco than in any other large city in th 
Union. 

Tue people of Southwestern Nebraska are m 
ported to be in a terrible state of destitution, owing 
to the ravages of the grasshoppers. It is estimate 
that 10,000 people in Nebraska will have to & 
supported during the winter. 

The Nebraska Relief and Aid Society at Omaly 
are receiving contributions to meet immediate dg 
mands. They have sent nine car loads of prov 
sions for distribution among the destitute, aad er 
pect to be able to forward six car loads of provision 
and clothing per week. 


Tue Trustees of the “ Southern Education 
Fund,” created by the munificent gift of the lat 
Mr. George Peabody, held a meeting recently ia 
New York, at which a report was made of the op 
erations of the Board for the last fifteen months 
It appears that $149,155 were distributed in 
Southern States, excepting North Carolina ani 
Texas, which got nothing, and that one-half of 
fund was expended in Virginia and Tennessee, when 
the cond:tion of the schools which are in part sup 
ported by this expenditure is described as very goal 
their existence in both States being almost entirely 
owing to the Peabody Fund. Virginia got $38, 
and Tennessee $36,800 West Virginia appears 
be the most favored Southern State. In South Care 
lina there were $12,300 expended, in Georgia $103) 
in Alabama $10,000 and in Florida $10,200. In 
latter State, which is perhaps the poorest in all tt 
South, the people raised no less than $85,000 
add to this contribution for the support of the 
schools. The remaining disbursements made wet 
$8,400 in Kansas, $4,430 in Mississippi, and $3, 
in Louisiana. The Trustees, at their meeti 
adopted a report in reference to mixed sch 
which was made from a sub-committee, consistiig 
of William H. Evarts, Samuel Wetmore and Je 
H. Clifford. This report recommends that eq 
facili ties tor education should be given to chili 
of both colors, but states that “no such 
would be promoted by the compulsory system 
mixed schools.” —Public Ledger. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SCHOOL FULL! 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S BOYS’ BOARDING 
SCHOOL AT KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Having 85 boarders is full for 1874. New Circulars 


INT 





for 1875 sent to any address. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, | 
or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogues, 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 
Springboro, Warren Co., O. 





7th mo. 11, 1874 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
( A Boarding School for both sexes, under the 
care of the Society of Friends. Fall term ($95.00,) 
begins 9th-mo. 7th. Address, 


S. C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY 8} | 





EASTON, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N. Y. | 


A Boarding andDay School, for both sexes. A. W. | 
Macy, Principai. Winter term, $50, begins 11th mo. 
17. For circulars, &c., address, 


JOB H. WILBUR, Trustee. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 


No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
lyeow. T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 


} 





RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
Oo., Pa. Inquire for circular of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE, ee 
SALLIE W. SWAYNE. ¢ ee 





EDGEWOOD FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


With Maggie B. Longshore as Principal, a thoroughly 
practical and experienced teacher, is now open. 
Scholars from a distance, desiring thorough in- 
struction in higher English branches, can here be ac- 
commodated with board in Friends’ families, where 
every care of pleasant homes will be afforded them. 
Barclay Knight, Blakey Bunting, Mark P. Rich, 
Joseph Flowers, Hannah R. Flowers, Elizabeth F. 
Palmer, Edgewood, Pa. Letetia S. Cadwallader, 
Yardleyville, Pa. 


SS 


ELLIGENCER. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. 


The Fourteeuth year of this school for both sexes, 
will open on August 3lst. The whole expense is 
$210 per year. For Circulars, addess 


GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 








New Type—Skilled Workmen 


BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES, 







ATAVI Tad | Ld Odd 


2 
Ke 
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Corner of Library Street. 





LYDIA A. MURPHY. 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
No. 537 FRANKLIN ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Formerly 716 Spring Garden St. 





$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sei 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


MONEY easily made by selling TEAS at 
MPORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up 
clubs in towns and country for the oldest Tea Com- 
pany in America. Greatest Inducements. Send 
for circular. CANTON TEA CO., 

148 Chambers St., N. ¥. 





FRIENDS 


Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HHACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
On’w HAWND. 
pas-Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 


ge@y-Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 


Joun H, Ropers. Revsen M, Roperts 


J.H.ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 
248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Consignments solicited. Shipping orders promptly filled. 
To 


?. #. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, NY 
THORNTON CONROW & OO., Philada. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


er, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnu' 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat. 


resses. 
No. 526 CattowniLt Street, Paria. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 


Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &., 
would respectfully invite the attention of Friends t 
& new and well selected stock. 
PRICES LOW. 


GENTS WANTED, DIPLOMA AWARDED, FOR 

Holman’s new Pictorial Bibles. 1300 Illustra- 
tions. Address for circulars,A. J. HOLMAN &CO., 
930 Arch St., Philada. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 
ton given to copying old pictares. 


BOARDING. 


A Man and Wife, lone Woman, or an invalid can 
have the comforts of a home in a Friend’s family, 
near Friends’ Meeting House, by addressing 

M: L. SHOEMAKER, 
’ Horshamville, Montgomery, Co , Pa. 





Special atten- 


3st 


INTELLIGENCER. 


CHICHESTER PATENT 


DOLI’S CRADLES, 


Every little girl should bave one. Name “Chicheg. 
ter” on every cradle. Bsautirut, CuEap and Dy. 
ABLE. Chichester Toy Cuairs to match. This Cradle 
cannot be equalled for a present to a little girl for 

BIRTHDAY OR HOLIDAY GIFT. 


It will hold a doll 20inches long. Forsale by al} 
toy and furniture dealers. If your dealer does not 
have them, ask him to send for catalogue, and take 
none but the ‘‘ Chichester.” 

CHICHESTER PATENT 


SWING CRADLES. 
Mothers, you should have a Chichester Swing Cradle 


Mothers who try them will have ne other. 


Mothers, save your time by using a Chichester. 
Mothers, buy no other till you see a Chichester. 
THE CRADLE AMONG CRADLES. 
No rockers tu wear out carpet. 
No rockers to tumble over. 
No rockers for child to fall upon. 
No squeaking treadle to get out of order. 
No cradle equal to Chichester Swing Cradle. 
Dealers, send for catalogue, to 
GEORGE T. COMINS, 


154 North Street, Boston, and 
393 Pearl Street, New York. 


LIGHT EXPENSES! LOW PRICES 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND QUEENSWARE 


No. 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 


PHILADEUPHIA. 


azEspecial Attention given to Decorating China and 


Engraving Glassware. 


GOFF’S BRAID 


IS ‘THE 


BEST MADE. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. C0, 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President, 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


FURNITURE and BEDDING 


WE OFFER OUR FINE FURNITURE AT 
REDUCED PRICES, 
And have added a line of 
LOW-PRICED GOODS. 

WALTON & SCOTT, 
262 South Second St., Phileda. 


4 





